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Mr. r.l.XmuiRCir. >MT. Chairman. r!;e cri-afcst pmb.i.an of 
• vt-ry iti*rMiti is rlii*question of >»*!t'-prcscrvaii«>u nul h,>w t.• io.tko 
rlit* !i* -r i!i>f himself. Xo selfishness is implied. ia'i liar: ir ro 
enable ,i jH'fMiit to 1 m* useful beyond his nun i<-s :u‘ muse 

unmanly a trend to Ills own proper eqiiipmeur. which included 
iS'M'or [, .ml to cm f, clot hin.; r<> wear, mu <cna l with h ui-li {,> 
'■'■“Ck, u brain to direct his work, ami work to do. ilriedy, Umc 
r-’ : • view ! industrial ];fo of n •], p. re. 

to ’ T i ; ■ ■ V. ,• cucomi’or the problem of the c..m of \w 
i !-'•!•< v. :•.> u |h ri «m 1 iii tiic worid s history wi:*•!i pooj mo could 
F<' on t i •«* vi'i.'i-s n?>d lands witiiour generally finding tin ‘in on- 
( t] by previous individual ownership or occupancy and 
py -ui-o food (o out. material for wear, and places for sl'mlter. 
^ itI-.in tlir juontory of many now living that condition existed 
in a "oaeiai way. I jiracticaily enjoyed this f>ri%'iicere mvsclf 
in im\ boyhood days hack in Minnesota, where mv parents set- 
1 lin(1 the undisputed right to pa titer wild nuts and fruits, 
to nap and hunt fur and food animals and birds, and to fisli in 
too lakes and rivers: and had my parents not previously pos- 
so--~o.i themselves, under the free-honiestead laws, of a home 
ti:..; was mine. too. I could, had my aero permitted, have taken 
any <d the unoccupied land, and most of it was then unclaimed, 
i *-o,iki have secured for the mere taking the timber witli which 
to < "UStruct a cabin. A tool or two, with a couple of panes of 
^ ,v,u t the fret* use of clay, stone, and earth, would have sup- 
:l ^ ’‘ I;, t was necessary to make a comfortable home, with 
a fireplace which would put to shame any of our fire grates of 
to-day, some of them costing thousands of dollars. 

I>ut now the day of having things for the mere taking is no 
1'vmor a legal right, and unless we already have them by some 
< cial means or gift of the past, we can not take them, and 
S" ns most of us have no inherited property, we must seek it 
from those who have. 


M o can Dot now get even a tool to use, a piece of ground on 
which to work, or material to work with, except by consent of 
some one who is in previous possession. 

In the beginning the raw material was to be had practically 
lor the taking, and the value of labor expended in making it 
mt<* finished products was its principal cost. Put now the rave 
material is all appropriated, and its control is in limited owner¬ 
ship. That makes it practicable for monopoly to charge for the 
raw material a price that has comparatively little relation to 
the labor required to make it into finished products. Those w'th 
the material are called capitalists, and the rest of us are called 
laborers, and we now are exchanging with each other because 
all of us are consumers. At present those who have the capital 
are taking advantage of our necessities and charge by*" the 
measure of our need rather than by the relative material™ 
to what we have to offer in exchange. 




We are young' and strong only part of our time, but should 
be intelligent nil the time. These qualities we inherit and by all 
laws of nature should be sufficient if we properly apply our¬ 
selves. But we find them dangerously encumbered by unnatural 
social conditions. Most of our time is occupied in providing the 
necessities of life. 

By our work we produce. If we would, in the control of our 
energies, use our mental endowments with the same degree of 
intelligence and with half the selfishness that the possessors 
of the material things do in their use, we would be in absolute 
control. 

Neither Rockefeller nor anyone else would then be knocking 
at the doors of Congress for a charter to dispense, at his or 
their will, of hundreds of millions of dollars squeezed from our 
common earnings. No few would then appropriate the material 
substance derived out of those earnings to determine, according 
to their prejudice, what use should be made of them. 

The demand for our work is certainly not less than the de¬ 
mand for their material. But they control their material so 
much more selfishly than we control our work and energy that 
they command us with greater ease than we do them, notwith¬ 
standing that ours is worth more. Now, since that is true, an 
inquiry into the way we may use our energy to the best ad¬ 
vantage is surely worth our thought. The manner in which we 
expend our energy is the ultimate test of the high cost of living. 

In the management of our social and economic relations we 
are violating natural laws, and to that violation mainly the high 
cost of living is chargeable. It can be reduced only by an ad¬ 
justment to natural law. Except for temporary causes that 
may temporarily cheapen the cost of living, living will in reality 
grow* higher and higher until we comply with economic prin¬ 
ciples. Improved machinery and modern methods, if properly 
employed in production, would make.the cost of livin: cheaper 
than ever, but, unfortunately, our industrial and commercial 
relations are not conducted on true economic principles. On the 
contrary, they are worked out in a circle, over and ov, i\ in zig¬ 
zag fashion, whereas they should be worked out in economic 
diret-tness. Improved machinery and modern methc .3 in the 
application of labor are exerted largely in duplication of labor 
and capital and In the production for future use. B/oportion- 
ately more people now than ever before are employed in con¬ 
structing for permanent use rather than for temporal r necessi¬ 
ties. I use the term temporary as applying to tL practical 
necessities of the present generation. 
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buddings of a permanent nature thev serve profit im^the 
construct.on bears its cost of remote future sendee 
3\° , havo an example in the National Museum in this citv'of 
V\ nslnngton. We practically use that buildingnmv Ir‘tN* 
amount of energy lately expended in its const ruction is nr'm 
ctpaHy for the use of future genera turns 

The most notable example in the world’ of a sin~m ente-wi-> 
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There is each year a proportionately increasing expenditure 
of energy in making permanent improvements on our rivers and 
harbors, on forts, in grading, tunneling through hills and moun¬ 
tains and under rivers, and bridging rivers. For example, the 
new tunnel-railway systems in New York City, approaching in 
cost $500,000,000; the new Pennsylvania station, costing ap¬ 
proximately $90,000,000; the New York Central station and 
betterments, now building, to cost about $50,000,000: the Metro¬ 
politan Life building, costing over $20,000,000; four bridges 
alone. Manhattan, Brooklyn, Blackwell, and Williamsburg, cost. 
$72,000,000. » 

In a publication known as “King’s Views of New York” the 
taxable property of that city is given as $7,158,190,400, and 
property exempt from taxation is given as $1.239.SS3,70S. It 
is well*known that the taxable value is seldom over one-half 
of the sale value. In the taxable valuation the greater part of 
personal property escapes. This increasing production has 
not ceased, for in New York City alone, says the same publica¬ 
tion : 

Engineering works to cost $000,000,000 are novr under way and 
others to the extent of an additional $1,000,000,000 have been planned. 
The brinfriac to the city of 20o.OOO.ooo gallons of water a day from the 
Catsklll Mountains involves building 12 reservoirs and a conduit 60 
miles long, at a cost of $161,000,000. 

I read in their daily papers of April 5, 1910. that “Civic 
bodies have asked for $800,000,000 for subways,” and the 
papers further feaid, “1.000 citizens visited the city hall clam¬ 
oring for the above.” The people call for improvements that 
would ruin them if they were to increase in the next fifteen 
years in the proportion they have in the last fifteen. 

So, it will be seen, that a still further increase in the cost of 
living may be expected unless new inventions for production can 
overtake the procession. 

Nothing would more clearly demonstrate the effect of this 
increasing production for future use on the increasing cost 
of living than to print in the Recobd the views of fifty or more 
of the recent important structures in that city merely as an 
index to the thousands and thousands of others that have re¬ 
cently been and are now being constructed, and those in con¬ 
templation there and elsewhere in this country. 

In calling attention to these I do not ignore the fact that 
there are thousands of buildings in New York City alone whose 
construction is of permanent character, designed to last cen¬ 
turies. 

j 



More people are now directly employed in building for future 
use than ever. There is agitation now in this capital city for 
many new permanent government buildings that would cost 
perhaps more than $25,000,000, $13,500,000 is included in the 
pending appropriation bill. It is said that the government 
rent account is so high that it would be cheaper to issue bonds 
and pay interest and have the Government own its buildings. 
Admitting that that may be a fact, the interest and rent ac¬ 
counts do not enter into primary causes, but are social condi¬ 
tions that I shall consider at another time. 

The work on that class of improvements has required the 
continuous energy of largely increasing numbers of people. The 
product of that energy will serve future generations much more 
than it does the present. The work is of permanent nature, 
made by present energy, and those thus employed, the same as 
those engaged in the construction of the Panama Canal, re¬ 
quire food to eat, clothing to wear, shelter, tools, and machinery 
with which to work, and all these must be produced by still 
others, and those so producing likewise require to be supplied 
by others again, and so on indefinitely. The number of people 
thus engaged, in proportion to the present population, is so far 
in excess of what it was in our previous development that it is a 
very material factor in connection with the increased cost of 
living. 

The people of the present seem also to have gone insane on 
the construction of monuments, statuary, and the like. These 
are placed iii our parks and public places. In our cemeteries 
are vaults, tombstones, and other monumental work requiring 
an amount of energy in construction far in excess of that em¬ 
ployed in any earlier period, and it serves no economic end, and 
those who furnish this energy must be fed, clothed, and shel¬ 
tered as others are. 

I could furnish examples almost indefinitely of the great 
increase in energy employed now over earlier periods in the 
production of things for permanent use. It indicates clearly 
that we are living for a different purpose than we were twenty- 
five or thirty years ago. The increase has been enormous in 
the last ten years. 

Duplication of labor makes an enormous addition to the cost 
of living. The railways early formed a system the effect of 
which was to rob the people of a part of nature’s resources and 
advantages and to reduce their average earning capacity, 
thereby inflicting on them a general injury. The purpose of 
the railways in doing this was to force the payment to them of 
greater freight charges. They divided the country into dis¬ 
tributing centers and called these terminals, giving to them 
preferential rates. I quote part of my speech on the new inter- 
state-commerce bill to illustrate the point: 



Seattle, Wash . is a railway terminal point and Spokane in the same > 
state is not. The two cities are 400 miles apart on the line of the ■' 
Northern Pacific Railway. When freight is shipped from such points a8 
st. Paul, Chicago, and other eastern cities, to supply the Spokane mar¬ 
ket. it is subject to the railways’ arbitrary terminal system. Soielv on 
account of that system It is cheaper in many cases for the people in 
Spokane to have their freight shipped to Seattle and then back to 
Spokane than it is to consign it directly to Spokane. 

For example, the freight on a certain class of goods from New York 
or Boston to Spokane is $1.25 per hundredweight; to Seattle it is 05 
cents. The freight back to Spokane is 20 cents per hundredweight, 
thus it appears that on that class the freight from Atlantic coast 
terminals to Seattle and back again to Spokane is 2 cents less per hun- 
1 ff* w e than it is to ship it directly to Spokane, and there are many 
£iasses of which the same is true. The freight on class 1 from 
iv or Boston to Spokane is $4.15 and to Seattle It Is $3 The 

..hf-Hn b K Ck 5° * r, °kane is $1.35. On class 1 the railroads 

In t fhm , Ill T hundredweight more for hauling to Seattle and 

• ’iiMi h \V hey ‘ ° the direct haul to Spokane, ami vet I have been 
h't^rirorv r hVv'f!v^n lt ^° n . a0C0lint ot thp Physical conditions existing in 
i be r uhvavs h ^ okano , !in(i battle the cost of transportation to 

1iJ -/. - between those points, 400 miles, the trip one wiv onlv is 

. L',e rror ?., Xo 'r iS&o« » 

from N'ew^'ork o s tJ £im ~- e c, \ ar?e , nn agricultural implements 

111 , w , lulK ro ^P'Aane is $l, 4 .j and to Seattle Is SI I menrion 
riiese merely as examples. By the railways' svstem of cullin'' Seattle a 
ermmal the absurdity of the duplication of la bo rand ?a 7i I s mat le 
loss apparent. that absurdity gives to Seattle .n .i Y , 

trade that is naturally tributary to sJokJneThe iu?ec «'s haV 
i • simed ultimatciv for Spokane from nninro e.,., c " s , ,l£ r f 
wholesalers at S. title. Failing Seattle a termlna , e TwT. I 1 rh « 

ifv. but nevertheless it Is the railways’ excuse for* ills'rimVn • ll '-'iud- 

Spokane. Sometimes (be railways excuse themselves on t m 'nmnd'Vhat 
ih".v are compmoig with waterway,. I.ur. tliev al>., ..rw«-t. i',. 
mamiUMMoU m i.u.r of so.uo elites m wl.ieh there is uo natural water 

Briefly stated. Spokane practically ['avs the total freight •i«-u--e r, 
Seatrle, i Burner haul by 4m* miles, thus the return to'spok ute ,7. 
.ohiitk.nal dou miles, the return being . barged fur ,,ri rite smu-r i. 
basis. Before f tie freights gets to Seattle from the Ka^t It o 
tluamgh Spokane. where it belongs, and naturally should he :wu, >• * 
for delivery to the ultimate consignees, thereby saving ;b,. 

.•attic and .vtuui, 8 00 miles extra; i.ut t!ig railways, by 


subterfuge, have been and now are sending freight on to Seattle, from 
which point it must be returned. By doing that the ultimate con¬ 
signees, in addition to paying extra freight charges, also pay warehouse 
expenses and handling through middlemen at Seattle. Now. then, 
picture the real facts: Almost innumerable engines have been, are. and 
will be att iched to a3 many trains of 30 or more cars each, loaded with 
freight, ultimately destined for Spokane, on their way from the Bast, 
sidetracked at Spokane to let faster trains pass them there. Engineers, 
firemen, brakemen, and conductors are required with each of these 
trains. Think of these trains, all loaded with goods for use in Spokane, 
the very city from which they take a new start. There they are now, 
and have been in the past by the thousands, and will continue to be 
until the folly Is stopped by sane legislation, which it is our duty now 
to enact. These trains are actually run on to Seattle. After reaching 
there their freight has to come back over the same tracks and is again 
run onto side tiacks at Spokane. They make that trip of 800 miles to 
satisfy greed. 



The railways, by that process, are depleting the coal supply and un¬ 
necessarily and ridiculously using up the energy of men, all as a pre¬ 
text to charge extra freight to the people tributary to Spokane. I do 
not mention Seattle and Spokane as exceptions. The system prevails 
generally in railway practice. Practically every town in the district I 
represent is unfairly discriminated against to the advantage of a few 
Interests in larger cities elsewhere. The railways everywhere dis¬ 
criminate in favor of their selected terminal points, and against ail 
other localities, thereby compelling millions or people to locate and 
settle at these various terminals who otherwise would have selected 
localities in which to settle determined by natural physical advantages. 

The lawmaking power of this country has committed political blunder, 
I should say crime, in not • regulating freight charges to meet natural 
conditions. The railways' present practice is no less than one of 
robbing and plunder. That is what this terminal discrimination 
amounts to, and we are paying the penalty in the shape of increased 
cost of living. 

We can not dismiss the subject here, however, for the waste does not 
stop with the wanton consumption of labor, the burning of coal, the 
wear and tear of tracks, and so forth ; but on accpunt of the discrimina¬ 
tion great numbers of people other than those mentioned are compelled 
to perform additional labor made necessary solely by tbe subterfuge of 
separating production and consumption by discriminatory rates designed 
for tbe purpose of securing the long haul. The long haul, where a 
short haul would do better, requires unnecessary side tracks to handle 
cars, unnecessary labor to keep them in shape, additional warehouses, 
and other expenses of maintenance, and in the terminal cities are re¬ 
quired additional systems of street railways, additional middlemen, 
and other things too numerous to mention, just to take care of the 
additional burden on labor created by the partial terminal folly. All 
thus employed consume, and yet. In a primary sense, they are consum¬ 
ing nonprodticers, for what they are forced to do Is to maintain a 
system of ridiculous waste contrary to economic principles. But the 
loss of energy to the people whom 1 specifically name as thus employed 
does not stop there. They consume material that must be produced by 
still other people. Many of these are in other sections of the country, 
and the products of their work must be shipped to the points of con¬ 
sumption in exchange for money or goods to be shipped back to them. 
Therefore the railways again and again consume more coal and em¬ 
ploy more labor, and then these so occupied again, and so on almost 
Indefinitely. Labor otherwise would be employed In more economic 
production and would receive better pay. Tbe railways thus selfishly 
secure several times the amount of business that they would If they 
gave the general public the benefit of natural economic conditions, for 
by the latter production and consumption would be in nearer proximity. 

Without railway discrimination in their favor, cities with as large 
population ns New Vork, Chicago, Philadelphia, and others of that 
class, wouid be impossible, with a .general population of only 90,000.000. 
All our smaller cities would then be larger and the people everywhere 
more thrifty. It is impossible, even approximately, to determine what 
great injury this discrimination has caused the general public. 

The consequence of that evil practice of discrimination is that the 
wholesale business centers, arbitrarily in certain cities, say, like in 
Seattle, which supply the territory that is naturally tributary to 
Spokane. 



- Mr. Adamson. Will the gentleman permit an interruption? 

Mr. Lindbergh. Certainly. 

Mr. Adamson. Does not that seem to indicate that God PTImseif did 
not know which one of these cities should become the place nearest to 
New York ? 

Mr. Lindbergh. That may be, but I should say that God. even in 
His infinite power and wisdom, could not have anticipated when Fie 
created man. that man. when clothed with the authority of' a railway 
director, would by the subterfuge of Ion? and short haul to distort the 
advantages of the physical conditions of the earth that it would be 
necessary to charge less for a Ion? haul than for one SCO miles shorter 
on the same road and make that kind of practice the general system 
of the country, thereby depriving the people generally of the advantages 
of natural selection. 3 

One of the excuses railways offer where the discrimination is in 
favor of towns located on water navigation is that they must comDoto 
with water transportation. And then there are those who would 
vote to pay out of the Treasury of the I'uited States for ship subsidy 
so that American ships may use the people's money to compete with 
American railways to stiil further reduce freight charges to the towns 
ou water transportation and charge the loss, if anv. to the ample who 
do not live on uavigaide waters. If some of you ship-subsidy Members 
desire to help American shipping, you might think a little of what 
the railways sa.v about the long being charged to the short haul to 
compete svith navigation. 

Mr. Wei.sse. Would it not he an advantage, tirst. to get a real ^ood 
regulation bill and rake care of the American shipper before we start 
on the ocean to take care of-foreign shippers V 
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Mr. 1.:\]'iu.K':n Now. (lion. Mr. Chnlrmnn. pnssing over tMn Inlor- 
rour« i<>n< u' tin g< i;i hmuin from California and others. 1 call attention 
to this fact. 11 in t the gentleman from Texas | Mr. 11 Aitov J hits just made 
n vorv good nnd interesting speech: but when he Bays St. l/onis is 
benenied bv rniiwny discrimination in its favor, 1 would suggest that 
on i v special interests in S(. I ami is ret tlmt benefit, for the rank nnd 
tile of the plain people of that city, in common witli the rest of us. pay 
for the discrimination In favor of a few interests there and elsewhere. 

I noticed that Mr. James J. Hill, one of the greatest men in the 
country, not only ns n railroad mnn, but generally a well-informed and 
profound thinker of sound judgment, recently said : 

"The tonnage offered the railroads for transportation is constantly 
on the increase, and there is little doubt that the railroads will be 
railed upon to furnish more transportation units than they have ever 
before been asked to furnish. From all indications it appears certain 
that by next fall or early winter the railroads will lie totally unable to 
furnish anything like the amount of transportation facilities which will 
he demanded by the country." 

No man knows lifter than Mr. Hill that the terminal discrimination 
system Is one of the causes of the conditions to which he refers: 

“ That by next fall or early winter the railroads will be totally un¬ 
able to furnish anything like the amount of transportation facilities 
which will be demanded by the country." 

Of course Mr. Hill's statement, so far as his Interests are con-, 
cermal. Is no complaint, but is a prediction of groat fall nnd winter 
business. To those who can not get cars or transportation when the 
time comes, it will be a complaint. 

The uneconomic conditions, created by discrimination in favor of the 
long as against the short hauls, nre the cause of the trouble which 
Mr. Hill stated as likely to occur: but if Congress will so amend this 
hill that there will he no discrimination In favor of special Interests 
In the railroads' selected terminals, and then provide that the bill 
shall take effect ninety days after its passage Instead of six months, 
ns now proposed by the hill, there will not he 60 many “ units ” re¬ 
quired to take care of that extra 800 miles from (Spokane to Seattle and 
back, and to cover l(ke conditions that exist to greater or less degree 
in hundreds of other places. Of course it will take time to fully ad¬ 
just to any change, but the adjustment would begin with the enactment. 

It takes a great stretch of imagination to justify the hauling of 
freight from New York. Boston, or other Atlantic senboards. through 
Xpoknnc on to Seattle nnd back to Spokane for the people of Spokane, 
in order to compete with water navigation. Everybody out West, 
irrespective of whether they nre financiers, rich or poor, in business 
in the city, village, or are farming, have great respect, and justly so. 
for Mr. Hill's opinions, and in the East the financiers especially re¬ 
spect Ids judgment. w 

No doubt, if the public could secure the unprejudiced judgment and 
services of Mr. Hill to lix rules by which t*> determine freight rates 
in the interests of all the people, iie could do It fairly ; but Mr. Hill 
Is not specifically interested in fixing freight rates for the people. 
Neither is he sjKtcifically interested in securing to farmers and business 
men in small towns just and fair net returns for their energies. But 
what he is specially interested in is to see that the volume of business 
is enough to give the railways all they can do. He is intrusted by 
the stockholders of his systems, of which he himself is one of the 
greatest.- with the responsibility of making that stock pay the highest 
possible dividends. lie is the representative of those stockholders, and 
therefore he wants the farmers to raise plenty of crops, to be shipped 
long distances, and to buy lots of merchandise, to be shipped back to 
them from distant points to ckeate much railway traffic. 



We. as Members of this House, are intrusted with additional re- ; 
sponsihility—that of securing the greatest common good to all the! 
people—and we can accept of no stock arguments in opposition to that I 
common interest. We can not accept of the false economy of permit- 1 
ting the smaller towns and the inland places generally to be discrim- i 
inated against to the extent that makes it necessary for them to see 
the freight which they consign or which they receive passing beyond ' 
where it belongs to distant places and back ns a mere subterfuge to 
avoid giving them the freight rates to which they are entitled, and to 
create larger towns than natural In remote places so as to get more 
and longer hauls. j 

We can not permit any rule that recognizes a right to discriminate, 
where the burden of the discrimination fails on the people. 

Some one has suggested that charging less for long than for short 
hauls over the same road in the same direction, and so forth benefits 
labor, because it gives additional emplovment. The suggestion’convicts 
-itself, for it implies doing more work than is necessary to be done to 
produce the best results. Certainly no good purpose can be served by 
hauling freight through and several hundred miles bevond. and then 
ba<k to the place of its destination. To do that is but mockery on 
lahor, and heaps on it the burden of maintaining cumbersome systems 
and compels laborers to work more hours per day and pay more for 
all the necessities of life. Labor bears the burden of production and 
there can be no doubt that the best results are to be secured in its 
most economic application, and not in unnecessary duplication. 

We are paying the penalty of railway discrimination in the 
shape of increased cost of living-. 

We should not forget that the effectiveness of machinery, 
guided by our increased knowledge in the application of our 
labor, reduces the energy cost of production very many times, 
and if it had not been for the additional advantages given to 
production by the use of machinery we would long since have 
found the present system intolerable. If labor had been em¬ 
ployed in the use of all new machinery to the best advantage 
in economical development of our enormous natural resources, 
the net cost of production and of living would have been im¬ 
mensely decreased, and our advantages correspondingly in¬ 
creased. To illustrate the saving of energy, I call attention to 
the fact that when my father located at Melrose, less than fifty- 
yea re ago. the distance from St. Paul was 145 miles by wagon, 
road and is now 10S miles by rail. Freighting was then done 
principally by ox team. It would have taken 10 wagons, 40 
oxen, and 5 men six days to haul 40,000 pounds of freight from 
St. Paul to Melrose. 

To-day it would, be placed in a small car md 60 of these 
attached to one engine, and with five men to aerate the train 



tliry would mnko the trip in n dny. There would bo 12 ours 1 <> 
oaoli limn. The live men bo npplying their labor lo the use of 
modorn inelhodH would houl sixty times as much in one day as 
live men under the old way did in six days. 

One man. by the use of modern methods iu the case referred 
to, now does-three hundred and sixty times ns much transpor¬ 
tation per dny as one man did with the old ox-team method. 
What becomes of the saving of energy? Who gets the ad¬ 
vantages of it? The people of Melrose, for instance, do not 
now-get their freight three hundred and sixty times’ cheaper 
than they did under the old ox-team system. A large part 
of this increased energy has gone into wliat we now term 
capital, controlled by few; part has served to increase our general 
conveniences and luxuries, enjoyed by us in different degrees. 

That is an exceptional case, of course, but that Improved 
machinery has added enormously to the productions of labor 
stands without challenge. That should decrease the cost of liv¬ 
ing. but is offset by expenses, interest, dividends, and so forth, 
to which I shall directly call attention^ 

Lately President Taft is rc]>orted to have said, “This is the 
uutomobile age.” We shall have to plead guilty to the indict¬ 
ment if it was intended as such, for we are in the automobile 
business, not only literally, but. figuratively as well, for every¬ 
thing is on the automobile scale; and taking the automobile to 
illustrate: 

The labor department of the State of Michigan for 1909 re¬ 
ports the motor-car output for that year in that State reached 
the enormous figure of $130,000,000 wholesale. Their pay roll 
alone showed that 27,990 meu were employed directly in the 
production. In the city of Detroit the figures for labor and cost 
for the year, as appears In an article on the “ Greatest Auto 
Town, Detroit,” shows the progressing increase as follows: 


Year. 

. 

Men em¬ 
ployed. 

Cars pro¬ 
duced. 

Value. 

1907_ ! 

4,452 

ft 42ft 



1908.. ” - 

1ft 

*92 fY¥l 

1909 . ., 

14,500 

25,000 

45,500 
123 000 

61,325,000 

12A (VY'i (Yft 

1910 (estimated). 

1 







What the total output in that special industry in the entire 
country is I do not know. No other State equals Michigan, but 
undoubtedly the total of the others far exceeds the above fig¬ 
ures. The life of an automobile is very short. It takes an army 
of chauffeurs to run them. The figures account for one year 
only, which show that even the Panama Canal in its consump¬ 
tion is small in proportion. We pay it all in the cost of living. 

Without giving further examples, I wish to inquire from 
what source we get all this extra energy employed in the dupli¬ 
cation of labor and capital, and in the production for future 
use? We realize that the effectiveness of labor has been in¬ 
creased many fold by the use of machinery. The increased pro¬ 
duction thus obtained has been absorbed principally in supply¬ 
ing the waste of energy, ca*d by the duplication of labor and 
capital, and in productiop^or future use; but modem machinerv 
and methods were not alone sufficient to meet this increased 
demand. 

To meet the extraordinary demand for human energy, there 
has been a shifting of population from the country to the cities. 
People have left their farms to take up and do the increased 
work caused by the condition referred to. Immigration has 
supplied a part; but farmers have come in greater and in con¬ 
stantly increasing numbers to the cities to do all kinds of work, 
from the ordinary laborer to the most skilled artisan, and to 
fill, the professions and business occupations in general. Most 
of our great men have come from the farm. Farmers seem to 
have considered that they were getting better pay and advan¬ 
tages by going to the cities. The cities, on the whole, appear 
to them to offer greater inducements. That is responsible for 
the increasing population of the cities over the country; but 
the tide will Uirm 

There were some things in connection with this change that 
the public failed to take notice of. No notice was taken of the 
fact that labor is not getting pay commensurate with the addi¬ 
tional advantages afforded in the fuller and more complete use 
of machinery. Labor is led to believe that it is paid better 
now than ever, and as prima facie evidence of this capitalists 
point to our increased conveniences and luxuries. 

The reason the remaining farmers have been able to supply 
their departing brethren with needed products from the farms 
was because of their use of improved machinery. 

Suppose we had not wasted our energy in keeping up the long 
duplicating hauls, as illustrated between Spokane and Seattle, 
and suppose, too, that the population of the country had dis- 



tributed itself according to natural selection, as it would have: 
done excepting for the fact of the railways’ discrimination,, 
then our producers and consumers would be in nearer prox¬ 
imity. Cities of the size of New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
and others now overgrown, would have been much smaller, and 
their inhabitants more thrifty and happy, and that which is 
now their excesses would have been distributed over the conti¬ 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific in obedience,to natural laws., 

Then all would have been more prosperous. Then modern 
machinery, with the better knowledge of application, would be 
applied to a production more directly connected with our pres¬ 
ent needs. We would now be getting better results, and we 
would not be using up our natural resources with such alarm¬ 
ing rapidity. 

The violation of natural laws to favor a few special interests 
Is most alarming, and, unless we correct our present system, 
disaster ultimately awaits the Nation. 

Conservation of our forests, of our coal, oil, and minerals, 
and of our water powers is now uppermost in the public mind; 
but, so far as I have been able to observe, the way to the best 
means for their conservation has not been considered. 

The greatest service we can do ourselves and future genera¬ 
tions Is to establish transportation rates determined by the 
reasonableness of conditions. The transportation systems are 
the arteries of our commercial relations. To make freight rates 
that shall give to ail localities and to all parties rates governed 
by the reasonableness of conditions, instead of by the absurdity 
of the railway terminal system and competition, will stop the 
excessive growth of the large cities, where most of the waste 
occurs, and will turn the people back to the smaller towns. 

Producers and consumers will then be in closer proximity, 
and there will not be the waste in unnecessary hanling back 
and forth, as now. It will also reduce the production for future 
use. It will lessen our own burdens and leave future genera¬ 
tions to come in on more natural conditions, and give them a 
chance to solve more problems suited to their times. 

Those favored by terminal cities, no doubt, will contest the 
square deal to ail localities. But the plain, industrious, intelli¬ 
gent people in these cities should not, for their best interests will 
be subserved by an all-around square deal. 



uoserve again that the farmers have gone to the cities for 
what seems like self-interest to them. Suppose self-interest 
should turn the tide back to the farms and villages. The ter¬ 
minal cities could not retain all their people if it became clear 
to them that they would be generally improved by a return to 
farms and smaller towns. If we make transportation rates 
meet natural conditions, the farms and smaller towns will 
rapidly improve. Those who found their lot satisfactory in the 
large cities would stay, and those who saw better opportuni¬ 
ties elsewhere would emigrate to the places that looked best to 
them. That would Improve those who remain as well as those 
who departed, and all would receive the advantages of the net 
decrease in cost of living. The change would be obeying a law 
of self-interest. 

Labor has been overtaxed by the present methods. The more 
roundabout method used to employ labor the more labor is 
taxed to maintain intermediary agencies. All the burdens of 
production rest on labor in some form. It is the roundabout 
process, through a multiplicity of Intermediary agencies, that 
has put the price of necessities so high that life Is a serious 
problem to all who maintain themselves by daily toil. 

Labor gets Its best results from an economical distribution 
of employment rather than by creating additional work to be 
done, unless such work supplies actual necessities. 

We can maintain several times our present population in 
prosperity equal to or, in fact, greater than the present if we 
conserve our natural resources and those created by labor and 
eliminate the work that absorbs, without creating, necessities. 

When one knows the area of the United States and com¬ 
prehends its vast natural resources and realizes that at first: 
all of it was wild and most of it unoccupied and unclaimed, 
except as the public domain. It fills the measure of one’s: 
thought as to how, in the short period of our history, the trans¬ 
formation has been made from Its wild stnte to the richest and 
busiest nation on (Mirth. Orators have made use of the fact: 
to deliver themselves of some great masterpieces. I would 
take from uone his pride or enthusiasm for his country We 
all love our American institutions, but we should not rest con¬ 
tent with orations nor view with superficial eye the great 
wealth that has been accumulated out of natural resources 
and the people's energy without inquiring as to whether these 
are still intact for the continuing common good. It Is not 
enough that in these we surpass all other countries, unless 
these are enjoyed in a general way by those who furnish the 
enervy to make them and are guaranteed to continue for the 
cornua m welfare. 



Very little or the public domain Is left. It is now vested 
in private ownership. It is said that SO per cent of the wealth 

“‘‘“unrolled by 3,000 estates, corpora^ 
t ons, and individuals. Of the remaining 20 per cent a con¬ 
siderable part is owned by other wealthy people and concerns 

iTJSTso tl* Parttai rCVieW ° f Why S0 property 

Great wealth has come from natural resources, coupled with 
production of labor. Under present adjustment, we require to 
and we pay interest and dividends on it. so the pub” 
lie domain and what labor produced is now vested in a few 
whom we pay for its use. How much we do not tow but Z 

S^ f ?h P ??J mate **• lt 13 “ttaated by the Treasu^Depart? 

tb e corporation-income tax, if the law is held valid 

SrOOOOWMo’S tfei' 000 ’? 00 the flrst year - 0ne P er ’ “nt ™ 
000,000,000 of their net earnings in excess of $5 000 I can 

not state it authoritatively, but I have no doubt that the profits 

in interest and dividends on capital not subject to this tax 

exceeds that which is, and that the total intenLT and dividend 

oS? noblfc f Ceed3 * 7 "0-000. If we had controlled 

domam onr common welfare and had made rules 
g • ng commerce and trade so that it would have adjusted 
Jn f na t , conditions, then the wealth would have been dis¬ 
tributed among the people and we would not now be paving 
such enormous interest. If things are continued under pre^nt 
practice of compounding interest and dividends for the wealthy 
our social systenj will crush under its own weight 7 ’ 

Distributing $7,000,000,000 on ail living, from the cradle to 
the grave, it is $77 per capita. What happens to a husband 
and wue with five children under working age and two depend- 
ent parents, not an unusual family? Their burden would be 

fs^or niZgT™ StiU riShlg; bUt “ Cheer up ’ for ^ 

^ e ° abIe a few t0 get this vested wealth, a false 
system had to be established, permitted by the Government. 

$7 h OOO e omono Support thSLt system dwarfs the 

$<,000,000,000 interest and dividend accounts in comparison 

All expense is charged before interest is computed. If it was 
ZTurt to ttTtoct knew that ' and by “ dlrmion k“P most of 



Tlie rules by which we are governed make it as effectually 
a charge against us as if we executed and delivered an en¬ 
forceable mortgage upon our persons. It compels us to work 
more hours per day. Before our wages are tixed they are 
reduced by the calculation. What we buy costs us more. 

We permitted the Government to be loosely conducted and 
allowed the forests, minerals, and other primitive wealth to 
get under exclusive control. Those in control charge all we can 
stand for the things we must have. For the most of us the 
limit of our capacity to pay determines the price. In the place 
of values being governed by relation, tttey are arbitrarily 
determined by force of circumstances within control of the 
interests. 

These demand us to be content with our prosperity, and cite 
the fact that we enjoy more luxuries, live better than ever. 
They say no other country has such prosperity. I do not deny 
that. My inquiry is. Do we obtain our natural advantages? 
I say we do not Every advancement made by civilization is 
due to add to our common welfare. If not, then the word ad¬ 
vancement is a misnomer. 

Consider what machinery has done in the way of increasing 
production. Within the period of- our country's history new 
inventions enable one man to produce many times more than 
a man could at the beginning of our national career. 

This increased production is one of the reasons why we have 
been more prosperous as time has advanced: but if the surplus 
increase continues to concentrate in the bands of few, and the 
necessities of the people, by reason of their increased numbers, 
shall become greater, and those who control the necessaries shall 
be permitted to increase the price in proportion to the increase 
in necessity, then we are certain to reach the crashing point. 

Another reason why we have been more prosperous than other 
countries is that our primitive resources were the inducement 
to people to come from all parts of the world to make this their 
home and join, us in the country's development. We have left 
to the old countries their aged and decrepit. They have nursed 
their youth from the cradle to the full strength of manhood and 
womanhood, and thou their young men and women have come 
developed sudlciencly to Immediately become a part of our pro. 
duelng energy. We have not expended our Public Treasury tor 
their education. Xor was our time expended in making them 
self-sustaining. It would have made a .difference in our progress 
if rlftv year-; -tgo Immigration had ceased. Tr would inn.* **:•.,i.» 



boon another continent that offered to our vomit: men and 
'yon"M, nmeli bettor inducements than our own. thus inducing 
them t«. emigrate. That was the condition with which the old 
nations had to contend. To justify our prosperity us sutficient 
because it is greater than in these old countries is evading the 
consideration of our natural advantages. 

We have permitted some to come who have not made desirable 
citizens but until recently comparatively few such have come. 

nnrt 8 nf Cl ii are ° mGr ? fraCti< ? n * K ° student denies that n 

part of the prosperity we boast is due to the Immigrants who 

have come in the full vigor of youth to join us in our industry 

°^ pr ° Spenty is not 80 mucb tbe resuJt o f wise government 
as it is due to natural conditions over which legislation has 

nSnfiH n D ° f? 41 ? 1 ; but on the contrary, by the failure has 
permitted certain interests to acquire exclusive control of the 
resources, and that control has limited our progress and nut 
up the price of our necessities. 1 

Discriminating freight rates in favor of the railroad centers 
have created abnormal conditions, extravagance, and over- 

^:l° rU1 S| t lD tb0Se ? eD , tera 11 hns be en » great tax on human 
eueigj. The energy had to be drawn from the country princi- 
paiiv. _ Farms and villages have been deprived of a large part 
of their natural advantages. In no way could the work in the 
cities be done without drawing from the country, so the rail¬ 
ways sacrificed the country for the cities. 

So many are now engaged in the production of the things 
that are not consumed by the people in general that not enough 

left un wbat we do consume. The cities may 

continue a while longer their enormous outlavs and expendi- 

hnfL !2 r re ? ur l ce8 ’ bnt ^ Umit the good of the country 
has passed and, the sooner we realize that we are moving in 
the wrong direction, the course of the population will be turned 
t»ack to the farms and villages. That will be true conserva- 
uon and make a more prosperous land and happier people. 

I ack to the farms and villages is the remedy for most of the 
serious commercial and industrial evils so much complained of 
e can not adjust while the railroads charge more for short 
hauls than for long ones. We require honest, fair, impartial 
rates everywhere. 

Vs e desire to be as free from government as is consistent 
with our common welfare, but we must have that amount of 
government that will enable us to pursue a means of living 
that saves us from industrial bondage to selfish interests. 



' 8 becomin S more and more a world of trade. We 

started with a large continent, rich beyond description, with, 
natural resources, owned by the people. It was important to> 
make these natural resources promote general industry, and to 
secure equal opportunities for the continuing common good 
inat required wise political management, and the Constitution 
was framed as the guiding rule. Politics is implied, and we 
mnst, in its study, consider human nature and take it for 
what it is. 


Moral force will tltimately work all things to good, but we must 
furnish that force. We can save a lot of energy by doing it now 
in form this is a representative government. ' No country 
has a better code. Jt rests on a good Constitution. The 
Declaration of Independence states that “All men are and of 
right ought to be free and equal.” The Constitution was made 
to guarantee that but I need not state to an intelligent au¬ 
dience that it has not made them so. We have relied upon 

the purposes of the Constitution without careful development on 
its oasis. 


In our administration we require Judgment and must ad¬ 
minister with our faults known and regulated. What do we 
understand by representative government? We are said to be 
a government by parties. Parties must have their origin in 
well-defined moral policies in order to enlist public support. 
It is known that -when a political policy is established it is as¬ 
sumed to continue, but the enthusiasm 'in its establishment 
subsides and is followed by apathy. Then bosses see their 
chance. They get in on the moral sentiment following the 
success of a party in its first great purpose. A few, obtaining 
control under those conditions, have supported a determined 
set of men, who have played a “ sure-thiug big game ” at the 
public expense. The game was never played stronger than it 
is now and the cost of living was never higher. There is the 
most desperate effort to choke down the people. There never 
was a time when the people needed to take control more 
than now. 


Bosses interpret platforms, statutes, and constitutions in the 
interest of a few who prosper by their special favors. By what 
right is this done? Their cry is, “Majority shall rule”—a 
catchy sentence, so they wink at each other and give it their 
own interpretation, exemplified in the wav Congress has been run 
Say we have 90,000,000 people, and 4P 00,001 is a majority* 
and might have 196 Representatives out i 391. The boss “ ma- 



jorlty rule* excludes 44.990.009 who mny have in Congress 195 
Members. The bosses call n caucus of the lOil. of which 00 is a 
majority, so 07 more may be eliminated. The 07 represent over 
22.000,000 people, but, going to caucus, forfeit their vote. The 
caucus decides for them. The “boss caucus,” which is Dot a 
constitutional body, by boss rule is greater than Coupress, which 
is the people’s constitutional body. So even nt this stupe 
72,000,000 out of the 90.000.000 people are deprived of repre¬ 
sentation. It means that 09 Members may control a minority 
of the majority and then the House. They not only control the 
10G Members, but also the 105. By boss rule 99 can dominate 
the other 97 and the 195, in all 292. 

If it stopped there, 18,000.000 people would still be repre¬ 
sented, but the special interests would not want that many to 
deal with, so to control the 99, the House is divided into over 
50 committees. To be chairman of any is considered desirable, 
because it gives additional clerk hire and perquisites, and pives 
influence with Members generally who desire to secure favors 
from the committees. Forget not that there are over 50 of 
these. The Si>eaker appoints committees and their chairmen, 
except the Rules Committee, over which a great battle was 
lately fought and his power to appoint that committee taken away. 

Now, the 50 chairmen serving the Speaker is not a sure con¬ 
trol of the whole House. To make sure requires 99. So to 
safeguard that, on each of the 50 committees are as many rank¬ 
ing members, all of whom hope to become chairmen in a follow¬ 
ing Congress. These do not often think of displeasing the 
Speaker, who coold deprive them of promotion, so they, too. as¬ 
sume that they are under obligations to the Sj>eaker more than 
to their constituents. They are a part of what constitutes the 
Speaker’s “ majority rule.” To still further fortify the 
Speaher’s power, it is called an honor to be a member of any 
rank on several of the important committees. So the Speaker 
has all the power he needs to control Members who consider 
themselves of more importance than the people’s welfare. But 
the Speaker has still more power, for Members without rank 
know the Speaker may give them rank, so many of them seek 
to serve him rather than the people. 

The plan goes further. The special interests try to make us 
believe that if a public servant appoints another public servant 
the latter is under greater obligations to the person appointing 
him than to the public, which pays the salary of both. There 
is neither truth nor honesty in the presumption, but if the spe¬ 
cial interests can make the public believe in the so-called “ obli¬ 
gation ” of Members to the Speaker for his favors, then by that 
obligation the Speaker is made boss of the House. 




The present Speaker has ruled with an iron hand. Whenever 
any Member, chairman or other, has voted In a way to displease 
him, he has not hesitated to administer punishment by lowering 
the Member’s rank upon committees or taking him off. By that 
process the Speaker himself was the boss “ majority rule.” That 
is what the b osses mean when they sa y “ T he majority shall rule.” 

In the present Congress, on one occasion, 59 Members by cau¬ 
cus controlled the whole 391 in the House. There were at the 
caucus 116. Fifty-nine voted for and 57 against a proposition. 
The 59 made a provision, and then the caucus resolved that the 
House should pass a gag rule to prevent amendments. 

The action of the caucus was not, as to the subject-matter 
there considered, wrong, but the “ party whip,” the weapon of 
the bosses, forced a gag rule through the House that compelled 
the House to either reject or accept of the dictation of the 59 
without amendment. The House was ready to vote an amend¬ 
ment that would have imprpved the bill, but Congress lost its 
power by the action of the unofficial caucus. By that system 
we have lost our hold on the Government, and through it the 
people’s rule has been forfeited. Time does not permit me to 
describe its worst abuses. 

Unseen and out of sight, through this system the most vital 
interests of the people are sacrificed. The great House of Repre¬ 
sentatives, designated as the people’s direct voice in legislature, 
has been subserved to the will of one man. It is in protest to 
the evils growing out of that practice that the insurgents are 
making their, fight. And when I say insurgents, I mean the 
people, for the public sees what it has lost and is losing through 
boss politics, and it is not conceivable it will permit it to continue. 

The interests use the party organization while it has power, 
and when the people object and vote to give another party con¬ 
trol, then the interests use the organization of that one. The 
remedy is to insurge against the organization of the interests. 
Insurgents have voted on the merits of bills and by doing so 
the interests have been in dire straits on several occasions, but 
rescued themselves by calling upon Tammany Democrats to re¬ 
enforce the House organization. When there are insurgents 
enough to make that possible, then not only will the Repub¬ 
lican party be freed from predatory organization, but other 
parties also. 



It is as certain as one day follows another that we can not 
have lasting prosperity with the management of the Govern¬ 
ment controlled in the interest of a few. The people’s common 
interest must rescue them from the increasing burden of preda¬ 
tory wealth. They must control their own government in the 
common interest for the protection of personal liberty as well 
as property interests. 

The remedy for the increasing high cost of living is simple 
enough. It requires no great amount of learning to point out 
many ways to overcome that if the application would be made. 
But we bave a condition to meet, and as long as the plain pro¬ 
ducing people of this country leave that condition to be con¬ 
trolled by* political bosses the cost of living will not decrease. 
If the government administration was run in the interest of the 
people instead of in the interest of a few, the cost of living 
would decrease with each new improved invention and with the 
increase of knowledge, but instead of these decreasing the cost 
of living, they have been seized on as the means to Increase it, 
and will continue so, and the only advantage we get in general 
is some increased luxuries. 



